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THE WRITER’S DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS 


The fifth printing of this Directory—which is con- 
stantly being revised and enlarged—began in THE 
WRITER for January, 1928. The information for it, 
showing the manuscript requirements of the various 
publications listed, is gathered directly from the 
editors of the periodicals. An asterisk preceding the 
name of a periodical indicates that the information 
has had the editor’s “O.K.” Items not so marked are 
as accurate as they can be made, but editorial “O.K.” 
on proof submitted was not received before printing. 

Before submitting manuscripts to any publication, it 
is advisable to secure a sample copy. 


(Continued from February WRITER) 


*McCatt’s Macazine (M), 230 Park Ave., New 
York. $1.00; 10c. Otis L. Wiese, editor. 


A woman’s magazine, using virile, whole- 
some fiction that will appeal particularly to 
the average home, and articles on present-day 
problems and developments—news, biographi- 
cal, social, with especial emphasis on the prob- 
lems of women. Sets length limit for fiction 
at 5,000 words, and for articles at 4,000 words. 
Pays on acceptance, at current rates. 


*Manvuracrurinc Crornier (M), 216 East 45th 
St.. New York. $6.00; 60c. Harry Simons, 
editor. 


Has absorbed The Clothing Trade Journal. 
Usés articles pertaining to men’s and boys’ 
clothing, 1,800 words in length. Pays at the 
rate of $6.00 per thousand words, on publi- 
cation. 


Mayrritower (W), Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass. 
40c. Frances Weld Danielson, 200 Main St., 
Danielson, Conn., editor. 


An illustrated four-page paper for the 
younger children in the eo pcan Sun- 
day School. Uses stories and verse for chil- 
dren of from five to eight years. Sets length 
limit at 800 words, and pays on acceptance, 
or shortly after. All manuscripts should be 
sent to the editor. 


Menoran Journat (B-M), 63 Fifth Ave., New 
York. $8.00; 50c. Henry Hurwitz, editor. 


Uses short stories, essays, and one-act plays, 
all suited to Jewish readers. Pays on ac- 
ceptance. 


*Miptann (M), Iowa City, Ia. $4.00. John F. 
Frederick and Frank L. Mott, editors. 


Uses short stories, general articles, and 
poetry, preferring descriptive and narrative 
sketches of Middle Western people and places; 
critical articles dealing with significant human 
experiences, usually Middle Western, but not 
limited to that section. Sets length limit at 
10,000 words. Does not pay for manuscripts. 


THE WRITER. Pioneer magazine for authors. 


Second Class Mail Matter. 


Founded 1887. 
setts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Publisher, Virginia C. Lincoln; Managing Editor, 
tributing Editor, William E. Harris. Rates: $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.36. 


*Miss 1930 (M), 80 Lafayette St., New York. 
$3.00; 25c. F. Orlin Tremaine, editor. 

Uses humorous fiction, which should be light 
and whimsical rather than funny; also roman- 
tic stories with a girl as the central figure. 
Sets length limit at 6,000 to 8,000 words. Is 
also interested in 2,500-word “idea” features, 
such as “Doing Paris on $300 and Nerve,” 
and occasionally uses short, light, narrative 
verse. Pays on acceptance, at the rate of two 
to three cents a word for fiction, twenty-five 
cents a line for verse, and two dollars each 
for jokes. 


Missourt Rurauist (S-M), 2206 Pine St., St. Louis, 
Mo. $1.00; 5c. John F. Case, editor. 


Uses feature articles of Missouri farm life, 
a few short stories, juvenile matter, and jokes, 
but no verse. Serials are furnished by the 
Capper Farm Press. Sets length limit at 
2,000 words, buys photographs, and pays, at 
a minimum rate of one-half cent a word, on 
acceptance. 


*Tue Morner’s Journat (M), 4 West 5lst St., 
New York. $1.00; 15c. A. D. St. John, man- 
aging editor. 

A magazine dealing with the care of in- 
fants and young children. Uses general 
nursery topics, not medical, but no fiction, 
plays, verse, or juvenile matter. Pays, on 
publication, at the rate of one cent a word. 


Mopern Girt Srorres (M), 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York. $2.00; 20c. 

A magazine for the “girl of today.” Uses 
short stories featuring present-day girls 
against all sorts of interesting backgrounds. 
Desires strong love interest interwoven with 
dramatic plot in which the girl plays the 
dominant role. Payment on acceptance at the 
rate of one to two cents a word for serial 
rights. 


Morion Picrure Crassic (M), Paramount Bldg., 
1501 Broadway, New York. $2.00; 25c. Lau- 
rence Reid, editor. 

A magazine with needs similar to the item 
below. 


Morton Picrure MaGazine (M); Paramount Bldg., 
1501 Broadway, New York. $2.00; 25c. Lau- 
rence Reid, editor. 


Uses general articles about motion pictures, 


or motion-picture people. Sets length limit 
at from 2,000 to 2,500 words, buys news photo- 
graphs of motion-picture stars, and pays the 
fourth of the month following acceptance. 
Offers prizes of $20, $10, and $5 each month 
for the best letters, 200 to 250 words, about 
some phase of the movies. 

Editorial and Business Offices, 1430 Massachu- 


Bertha W. Smith; Con- 
Entered at the Boston Postoffice as 


The Editors will not return, nor enter into correspondence about, unsolicited 
manuscripts not accompanied by stamped, addressed envelopes. 


and NEW address, must be received not later than the 5th of the month. 


Notice of change of address, stating OLD 
Otherwise the next issue will g° 


to the OLD address and subscriber must send postage to his postmaster to forward to new address. 
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Tricks of the Writing Trade 


By Art Brown 


We can think of no more interesting city im which to publish a 
magazine than Washington, where Nation’s Business, the official 
organ of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, is 
prepared for more than three hundred thousand readers each 
month. Mr. Brown, as Associate Editor, is in a position to 
become acquainted with an enviable variety of writers. 


HERE are tricks in all trades. In 

the writing profession there are many 
tricks, but it seems that each writer has 
his own individual set of them. 

I know a star newspaper reporter, a 
man with a record for speed, who starts 
all his stories the same way. He puts a 
piece of paper into his typewriter and 
types as fast as he can: “Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of 
their party.” And then he paragraphs 
with a flourish and goes right on with his 
writing. He has been doing that for 
years. The physical exercise of typing 
that first line, he says, is enough to swing 
him into his story. It keeps him from 
stalling and from making false starts. 
Perhaps he could get along just as well 
without it, but, to him, “Now is the time” 
is the “Open Sesame” he uses on his 
thoughts. 

I know another reporter who always 
uses the same form of opening sentence 
for the same kind of story. He found 
long ago that the lead was the hardest 


thing for him to write, and he overcame 
this by having his lead ready in advance. 

“The lead on a newspaper article 
should tell the story as simply and di- 
rectly as possible,” he says. “Then why 
try to invent a new way to say what you 
already know how to say in the simplest, 
most direct way? The important thing 
is to get started on the story, to get it 
written and to get the facts down straight. 
After it’s written, it can be edited and pol- 
ished up, if need be.” 

The fastest newspaper writer I ever 
knew did not have any tricks, unless this 
can be called one. He used to paste copy 
paper together until he had a strip six or 
eight feet long, and then he would put 
one end of it into his machine and write 
until the city editor or some one came 
around and told him he had done enough 
work for one day. He always worked 
with his hat on, summer and winter; his 
notes were of the most fragmentary sort; 
and I don’t think he ever got to work on 
time in his life. He was a sports writer. 
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He had no system or order, but he made 
good. 

The other day I was out to lunch with 
a group of professional writers. They 
had been discussing all sorts of things— 
the present-day situation in Turkey, 
Senator Heflin, how the Farm Bill will 
work if it does, and the Mormon as a 
business man. Then the conversation 
turned to writing. 

“I’m having a hard time to produce the 
way I should,” said a man who is working 
on a book. “I’m suffering from inhibi- 
tions. ‘There was a time when I could 
sit down and turn my stuff out and send 
it to a magazine and get it into print and 
like it. But now I never seem to get to 
the point where I’m satisfied with any- 
thing Ido. I rewrite it, add to it, correct 
it, scratch it out—and finally get dis- 
couraged with it. I’m suffering from in- 
hibitions more and more every day. Is 
that a state of mind a fellow gets into as 
he grows older, I want to ask? Or is it 
something personal?” 

“Well, if you want a frank and perhaps 
a harsh answer to your question,” one of 
his listeners replied, “I’ll tell you some- 
thing. You’re not suffering from inhibi- 
tions. You have what can be called in 
plain language, pure mental laziness. 

“You’re working on a book. You don’t 
have to meet any dead lines. So you 
allow yourself to putter around. If you 
were still writing for a publication and 
had to get your stuff in on time or go 
hungry, you wouldn’t do all that scratch- 
ing out you talk about. You’d write 
your story, read it over, and send it in. 
And in all probability it would be just 
as good as though you had worked it over 
to within a half-inch of its life.” 

This man writes for The Saturday 
Evening Post on a piecework basis and 
makes a good living at it. “Last week,” 
he added, “I had a cold and did not feel 
able to write, but I knew that I had to 
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get an editorial done in time to mail on 
a certain train. I opened the window to 
let in some fresh air and sat down to my 
typewriter. I sat there for twenty min- 
utes without writing a word. My head 
didn’t have an idea in it. I looked at my 
watch and realized that I had to get that 
editorial written within forty minutes. It 
was on a tough subject—finance. Well, 
without knowing what I was going to say, 
I just started typing. I stuck at it until 
I had finished. I read it over and, of 
course, wasn’t at all satisfied with it, but 
mailed it, anyway. It was the best I 
could do under the circumstances, and 
it had to be done. You can imagine my 
surprise when I got a letter from the 
editor saying it was a ‘peach.’ And he 
rarely comments on anything I send him.” 

“That was a case where you were let- 
ting your subconscious mind work for 
you,” contributed another man who is 
working on a book, and who already has 
a long list of books to his credit. (After 
I got back to the office, I looked him up 
in “Who’s Who” and found that, in 1918, 
he had written a book on mysticism.) “I 
make my subconscious mind work for me 
regularly in my writing,” he said. “A 
number of years ago, as an experiment, 
I decided to write a long narrative poem 
and turn the whole thing over to my sub- 
conscious mind. I started out with no 
definite idea of what the plot would be, 
and as the narrative progressed I made 
no effort to direct it. It was written in 
rhyming couplets. Some days I wrote 
only one or two couplets; other days 
thirty or forty. So far as I was con- 
cerned, that poem wrote itself, and it was 
a good poem when it was finished. 

“It proved to me that you can depend 
upon your subconscious mind to do some 
of your work for you, and I’ve been using 
mine more or less ever since. If you want 
to try an easy experiment for yourself to 
see how the thing works, sit down and 
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write a letter to a good friend of yours. 
Don’t try to guide it a bit. Let your 
subconscious mind do all the work. Just 
write, and when you get through, you’ll 
find you have a bright, newsy letter. As 
a matter of fact, most personal letters are 
written exactly that way, only we don’t 
realize it.” 

“I’m not interested in trying any ex- 
periments on my subconscious mind,” said 
the oldest man at the table, “because it 
doesn’t make any difference to me whether 
I do the work myself or whether my sub- 
conscious mind does it. Writing for a 
living is my craft. It’s the only thing I 
know how to do, and if I didn’t do it, I 
wouldn’t have any money to buy gasoline. 
I go about my work just as a carpenter 
or a bricklayer would go about his. 
There are some days when I don’t feel 
like working. Lots of them. But I sit 
down at my typewriter, anyway—even if 
I sit there all day without turning out a 
page that’s worth anything. 

“I’ve been writing for a long time, but 
I haven’t yet learned how to start a story 
or an article and go right ahead with it. 
Some days I start a thing eight or nine 
times and tear up every attempt. Occa- 
sionally, I make a good start—but not 
very often. But I have the satisfaction 
of knowing that if I sit at my typewriter 
long enough I’ll produce something.” 

Another man spoke up: “There are 
ways and ways of writing,” he said. “TI 
don’t believe any two human minds work 
the same way. Some persons who write 
well do their writing easily; others who 
write well grind it out line by line— 
almost word by word. When I first 
started to write for a living, I found it 
helped me to have a certain time every 
day for writing and for nothing else. I 
also found that it helped me to have 
everything I needed handy. It seems 
foolish to say that I could write better 
by having plenty of copy paper on hand 


and by having it in a convenient place. 
But these things helped me, and they still 
do. 

“TI started not as a writer, but as a 
lawyer. I used to write in the evenings 
after work. My typewriter was kept up- 
stairs, but so as not to disurb the baby, I 
did my writing downstairs on a card table. 
There were a great many evenings when I 
never even got started on my writing, just 
because it was too much work to go up- 
stairs and carry down the typewriter, set 
up the table, and get out the paper. I 
found myself putting off that little chore 
until it was too late to do much writing, 
anyway. Then I’d go to bed feeling dis- 
gusted with myself for allowing the whole 
evening to slip by without accomplishing 
anything. Finally I fixed up a corner of 
a room as a work place, got a table just 
the right height, a file for my papers, and 
a good dictionary. You’d be amazed at 
how much more ambition I found for writ- 
ing. I made myself write something al- 
most every night. Sometimes it wasn’t 
more than a paragraph. It wasn’t long 
before I gave up my law practice, such 
as it was, and started to make myself 
known as an author. Moral: Get a type- 
writer table and a place to put it!” 

About two years ago, W. O. Saunders, 
editor of an outspoken newspaper, The 
Independent, at Elizabeth City, N. C., 
submitted a short personality sketch to 
Nation’s Business. We accepted it and 
sent him a check. A few days later he 
walked into the office. He told us that he 
had used the check to finance a trip to 
Washington to get acquainted with Na- 
tion’s Business and the members of the 
staff. He said he always made it a point 
to call on the editor first and talk things 
over with him before doing any writing, 
that he needed that inspiration. 

“The personality piece you bought 
from me,” he said, “was written on order 
for another magazine, but they couldn’t 
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use it after it was finished, because it was 
too short for them.” 

When Saunders left for home he had an 
assignment from us to write an article to 
be called “My Town Has Too Many 
Organizations.” He has returned to call 
on us a number of times, and has always 
taken a subject home to work on. 

A great many regular constributors 
call on us to discuss the subject they 
have in mind before they start to write. 
I have often wondered why more free- 
lance writers didn’t do the same thing. 
And yet I know a writer here in Wash- 
ington who has been selling material to 
magazines all over the country for years, 
and who has never called on an editor to 
discuss a proposed article. He accom- 
plishes the same thing by writing in ad- 
vance, suggesting a subject and asking 
how long the article should be if he goes 
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ahead with it. Then he prepares his 
manuscript with that particular magazine 
in mind, and if the editor has given him 
any definite suggestions, he follows them 
to the letter. 

In contrast to that, I have a friend who 
writes on a part-time basis and who sells 
manuscripts regularly, but who doesn’t 
believe in querying editors. He has a 
system for selling articles that is a system. 
After he has written an article, he writes 
six letters of submittal to six different 
editors, and addresses envelopes to each 
of them. Then he mails the manuscript to 
the first editor on his list. If it comes 
back, he takes the second letter and enve- 
lope and sends it right out again. Usually 
the manuscript is sold before his six 
letters are used up. If it isn’t, he types 
off a new set of letters to six more 
editors. 





Norep Writers Hap QuEER Hasits In THEIR CoMPOSITION 


Study of the subject of the queer habits of 
authors reveals one peculiarity common to many 
master writers—the first draft of a manuscript 
often is made on small bits of paper. 

It is pointed out that William Cullen Bryant 
used the backs of old envelopes; Charlotte Bronte, 
besides cutting her paper small, used a diminutive 
writing board and wrote in a minute hand. Shelley, 
according to one of his biographers, used a guitar 
for a desk, making “frightful scrawls” on pieces 
of paper so tiny that his thumb was in the way 
while holding them; Darwin wrote on little scraps 
of paper; and Rousseau used playing cards if 
nothing else was available. 

A peculiarity of Hawthorne was whittling a 
stick when his hand was not otherwise engaged. 
Tennyson smoked clay pipes while writing, smash- 
ing each one after using it once. Scott could talk 
to his hounds and write at the same time. Wash- 
ington Irving laughed as he worked, and would 
read his manuscripts aloud to himself from time 
to time. 

Perhaps the strangest habit of all was one 
ascribed to Thomas Fuller, the 17th century Eng- 
lish historian. When beginning one of his learned 
dissertations he first set down a column of words 
on the left-hand side of his paper and then would 


fill in the rest of the sheet, never changing the 
original column of words which formed the begin- 
nings of the lines. This quaint practice led Charles 
Lamb to refer to him as that “dear, fine, silly 
old angel.” 

While it is natural to assume that all authors 
are devoted readers and advocate reading for 
others, it is pointed out that De Maupassant said 
books “made one narrow, they misrepresented life, 
indulged in deception and gave the mind false 
direction,” and Rousseau declared that he “hated 
books; they teach people to talk about things they 
do not understand.” Further, Emile Zola com- 
pared authors in general to “sausage-makers who 
prepared their stuff for others while sedulously 
not eating any themselves.” 

It also is interesting to note that criticism of 
authors who wile away their daylight hours and 
do not settle down to work until the normal bed 
hour has been overcome. Science has ascertained 
that the mind functions well when fatigued. 
Through experiments conducted at a well-known 
university, it was found that the brain is too rest- 
less in the morning and afternoon for complete 
concentration. Fatigue furnishes the thinking ap- 
paratus with a drug that acts like opium, produc- 
ing alertness without “flightiness.” 

—Boston Herald. 
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Katharine Anthony 


Author of “Queen Elizabeth” 


By Fiora 


Ce of the most encouraging features 
of publishing today is that the non- 
fiction book sells more steadily than even 
some of our best-sellers among the novels. 
Katharine Anthony’s work is representa- 
tive of this particular group. She has 
humanized history, and made it more 
vitally interesting than fiction. 

What type of woman is this biographer 
of “Margaret Fuller,” of “Catharine the 
Great,” and of “Queen Elizabeth,” and 
what is her background? 

Miss Anthony was born on the Western 
border of Arkansas in a tiny village called 
Roseville, a trading-post of two hundred 
people, all of whom have drifted away. 
Today the village is no more. When Miss 
Anthony was three years old her family 
moved to Fort Smith, and there she at- 
tended the public school. Then followed 
ten years or more of intensive study, first 
at Peabody Normal College, in Nashville, 
then at the University of Chicago, where 
she took her degree of bachelor of phil- 
osophy, then several years in Heidelberg 
and Freiburg. Upon her return from 
Germany she went back to Fort Smith 
and taught in the grade and high schools. 
She taught all ages and all classes. From 
there she went to Wellesley, where she 
taught English composition. It was 
about 1908 when Miss Anthony came to 
New York as a social worker. Her 
interest in psychology and philosophy led 
naturally to practical sociology. In her 
work among the poor families in Hell’s 
Kitchen, she kept a record of their bi- 
ographies, and made a comprehensive 
study of their living conditions, always 
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from the human standpoint. Out of this 
work in the slums of New York came two 
books: “Mothers Who Must Earn” 
(published in 1914 by the Russell Sage 
Foundation) and “Labor Laws for New 
York.” Through her interest in woman 
suffrage came another: “Feminism in 
Germany and Scandinavia,” published in 
1916. 

Her first biography was “Margaret 
Fuller,” published in 1920. After read- 
ing this book, Professor Lloyd Morris, 
lecturer in Literature at Columbia Uni- 
versity, wrote, “This Katharine Anthony, 
whoever she is, is as thrilling as Strachey.” 
Another critic wrote, “Margaret Fuller 
seemed permanently frozen into one di- 
mensional outline. This pioneer book of 
Katharine Anthony’s was, therefore, a 
gallant service of rescue so far as its 
subject was concerned. . . . It did away 
with vast masses of indifference and in- 
ertia and stupidity and brought the poor, 
flattened-out Margaret Fuller back to 
life.” 

Then came “Catharine the Great” in 
1925, and “Queen Elizabeth” in 1929. 
The latter was the Literary Guild choice 
for last October, and has had, and is still 
having, a tremendous sale. 

All these books were written in and near 
New York, although many of the notes 
were gathered in far-away places. Miss 
Anthony spent four rather trying months 
in Russia, as gathering data for “Catha- 
rine” was most difficult. She found that 
library research there did not help her as 
much as getting out into the streets, ab- 
sorbing the atmosphere, and coming in 
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direct contact with the Russian people. 
Much valuable data was obtained from 
Professor Platonoff, professor of History 
in Leningrad University, also in the 
Rumyantsoff Museum in Moscow. This 
corresponds to the British Museum. From 
Russia, Miss Anthony went to Berlin 
where she was completely at home, and 
where library research was helpful. She 
visited the birthplace of Catharine in 
Stettin, where the house is still preserved. 

“Catharine the Great” was written but 
once; there was not as much to discard 
as in “Elizabeth,” although the material 
was far more difficult to obtain. It may 
be noted in passing that the former book 
has been published in a new addition, 
reasonably priced at one dollar, in re- 
sponse to popular demand. 

“Queen Elizabeth” was written twice, 
and ten months were devoted to the actual 
writing of each biography. Think of the 
preliminary work required: the travel- 
ling, the hours of dull research, the sacri- 
ficing of one’s friends and many pleasures, 
the weeks and months of study before even 
a line could be written. Miss Anthony 
feels that it is essential to have all facts 
in hand before starting to write. The 
psychology of the characters must be 
firmly established in her mind, for she 
does not want to revise her opinions or 
her facts after she has commenced the 
actual writing. 

Authors are always interested in an- 
other author’s pattern for work. Here 
is, Miss Anthony’s method: she works from 
nine until one; not necessarily at her desk, 
however, as she does not use the type- 
writer except for correspondence. She 
showed me her writing pad, a large, work- 
able one, with lots of yellow paper at- 
tached, and a soft pencil dangling near. 
She takes this pad here and there as she 
writes. In the winter she goes out “in the 
back yard,” if she feels like it, for she and 
her friend, Miss Elizabeth Irwin, have 
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adjoining apartments in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and in summer she has her country 
home in which to wander. The house in 
which she wrote “Queen Elizabeth” is one 
of the most ancient farmhouses in Con- 
necticut, in the village of Brookfield. It 
faces Candlewood Lake, has many fire- 
places, and is filled with fine old furniture. 
I met her two dogs in the Bank Street 
apartment, Patsy and Whiskers, gay 
young Irish terriers, as you may imagine, 
but I did not meet Shennanigans, the goat 
that is kept at the farm. Miss Anthony, 
her friend Miss Irwin, and the two dogs 
spend their week-ends in Connecticut and 
drive up from New York during the 
winter months. Miss Anthony is a fine 
speaker, as I can testify. At a talk be- 
fore the Writers Section of the Pen and 
Brush Club in New York, as well as at a 
Book Luncheon given under the auspices 
of the Connecticut Penwomen, she told us 
in detail of her methods of work. 
“Biographers,” she said, “belong to a 
trade which is not a competitive one.” 
In the writing of biographies, there is an 
inner consciousness of the importance of 
certain facts, a sort of “demoniac” inter- 
est in valuable bits of information. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century there was a 
sameness about biographies. They all 
said pretty much the same thing, nor 
were the authors particularly concerned 
about the character of the person of 
whom the biography was written. Many 
facts, laboriously sought after and noted, 
are afterwards discarded, and the writer 
has a feeling of being “swept and gar- 
nished,” even discouraged, before begin- 
ning the book. This was particularly 
true of “Queen Elizabeth.” A vast mass 
of material had to be thrown out, which 
accounts for the second writing of the 
entire book. All the reviewers have spoken 
especially of the masterly manner in which 
the author has condensed her material, 
and given to the reading public in 4 
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comparatively short book one of the most 
valuable and intimate studies of Elizabeth 
that has as yet been written. 

Character, Miss Anthony says, is the 
biographer’s most vital concern, and char- 
acter, while it displays itself in conduct, 
has its source in the subject’s inward life. 

You can see from this brief account of 
Miss Anthony, that she is an indefatigable 
worker. She has emphasized more than 
once the importance of clarifying the 
character work, and of having all data 
well sorted out before the actual writing 
is begun. She also advises any one who 
wants to write biographies to learn how 
to get the most out of a library, in any 
part of the world. The library habit is 
a fine thing to cultivate, whether you are 
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collecting material for biography or not. 
Katharine Anthony is a _ thoroughly 
alive person; you can tell the minute you 
meet her that back of the humorous 
twinkle in her eyes there is a world knowl- 
edge, human sympathy and understand- 
ing. A small woman, youthful in her 
vitality, with blonde bobbed hair, she is 
a lover of animals as well as of people, 
too modest about her own work, but will- 
ing to tell you all she knows about what 
she has done and how she has done it. 
What is to follow “Queen Elizabeth’? 
I know not, but we all know that we 
eagerly await Katharine Anthony’s next 
book, for to write biographies like these 
is a gift for which we who are on, the other 
side of the counter are deeply grateful. 


Worp CoprE or THIEVES 


The New York police as well as the police of 
London, Rome, Berlin, and other large cities, will 
presently receive from M. Roquére, chief of the 
Sareté Générale, or national detective force of 
France, a little brochure containing a dictionary 
of the “argo” employed by thieves all over the 
world. For the last three years the arrest of 
thieves of a certain class has revealed in their 
possession letters and even telegrams in a code 
which proved the despair of experts. Of the old 
“argo,” so famous in the novels of Eugéne Sue 
and Victor Hugo’s “Les Misérables,” there was 
not a sign. The fact was pretty well established, 
however, that international thieves were able to 
communicate with one another in a way that defied 
detection. That most of the words apparently 
had Latin roots signified little. 

Last February Alberto Pinto, a Spaniard, 
“wanted” in various European cities, was arrested 
in Pernambuco, Brazil. Extradition papers from 
the cities desiring his presence were rushed to 
Brazil, but as an agent belonging to Sireté hap- 
pened to be on the spot he won and brought Pinto 
to Paris. 

On the way—it was mid-June and warm in the 
tropical Atlantic—Pinto dispensed with his jacket 
which was carefully examined by the detective. 
Sewn into the lining he found a school copy-book 
bearing the imprint of a Madrid seller of school 
books and almost filled with words arranged in 
columns, which to the detective had no meaning. 

In Paris, Pinto was confronted with the book 
and after some days under the persuasive meas- 
ures of M. Roquére, consented to give an account 
of it. It seems that in 1926, at Lerida, Spain, 
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there was an international congress of thieves, 
among them three Spaniards, two Portuguese, one 
Chilian, two Greeks, four Englishmen, four Ameri- 
cans, and one Italian, reputed to have formerly 
been a professor at the University of Naples and 
a member of the Camorra in the old days. Ac- 
cording to Pinto: 

“Each member of the congress received from 
‘O Professore’s’ hands a copy of the book which 
contained an international criminal code, and now 
you have mine.” 

In a further explanation Pinto said that since 
international rogues found the police of the whole 
world working so closely together, they in defense 
must have their own organization and code. How- 
ever, he could not be made to reveal what any 
of the code words meant—even defied the police 
to find out. 

After the experts of the Sfreté had given up 
the task, M. Roquere sent the book to the famous 
handwriting and code expert, Dr. Locard of Lyons, 
who made the interesting discovery that every 
code word was followed without any space by its 
equivalent in Spanish spelled backward. Dr. Lo- 
card prepared a French translation of the words, 
which numbered between 800 and 1,000. M. Ro- 
quére has had a brochure prepared containing 
pages marked in three columns: In the first are 
the code words, in the second are the equivalents 
of these words in French words or phrases, while 
the third column is blank and reserved for trans- 
lations in the language of the police who receive 
the book. The arrangement is not alphabetical, 
but follows the order of the original, from specific 


to general terms. —New York Herald-Tribune. 








from the Editor’s Side of the Fence 


By Rosert A. Buiopcett 


AM an associate editor of a national 
trade magazine. I admit that much 
at once, so you will know that my status 
is, and why I am prepared to write what 
I do. Yet, despite my editorial duties 
of choosing the material for the mag- 
azine for which I work, I have another 
task. I have to write almost everything 
that goes into the pages of this monthly 
publication. Only two articles of outside 
origin have been used in any recent issue. 
There is a reason—and a good one— 
for such a procedure. For out of the 
constant stream of material which flows 
to my desk, I can find only one or two 
manuscripts per month, and sometimes 
not as many, which hit the editorial mark 
set before me. Rarely indeed do I have 
the pleasurable thrill—and let me tell you 
in no uncertain terms that it is a thrill— 
which comes when something acceptable 
looms in front of my eyes. Would that I 
could have it in every mail! 

I could have it far more frequently than 
it now comes—and so could editors of 
other publications catering to different 
trades—if writers would give only a 
moment’s thought to the articles which 
they are preparing to write for submis- 
sion to us. It would cost them little effort, 
and they would be able to crash the edi- 
torial gate far more regularly than they 
do now. 

Don’t assume from what I have said 
that the manuscripts are unsuitable from 


every possible angle or viewpoint. Instead, 


almost every one, with few exceptions, 
would become a salable article, if properly 
handled. That factor is the principal 
fault. For, when writers achieve an idea 
which usually is more or less worth while, 


they proceed to write it up at once, with- 
out studying it to see what possibilities it 
offers. And, in writing it, they frequently 
manage to get the idea so jumbled and 
buried under a mass of useless sentences, 
that the editor can spend no time in dig- 
ging it out and putting it into the proper 
shape for the writer. The editor has more 
important things to do. He has plenty 
of ideas for his publication, ideas which 
he can either work up himself, or which 
he can entrust to some experienced writer 
for elaboration, knowing that the results 
will then be available for use without any 
laborious editing. Thus he cannot afford 
to spend the time in virtually rewriting a 
manuscript for the sake of some basic idea 
which may lay concealed there, when it is 
so easy for him to prepare something just 
as valuable. 

Nor can the editor find time to write a 
detailed letter of criticism telling how the 
contributor might improve his material. 
Occasionally such a thing is done. In 
fact, I do it whenever the circumstances 
seem to warrant it. But, I’m sorry to 
say, it is usually of no avail, for the 
writer apparently disregards these well- 
meant letters—if indeed he reads them at 
all—and proceeds to bang out another 
article with exactly the same faults so 
evident in the rejected one. And then he 
wonders why the second venture is re- 
turned to him! 

Perhaps if I tell you of one or two 
instances which have come before me dur- 
ing the past few days, you will better com- 
prehend what I mean. In the first place, 
I received a large envelope one morning 
in which were some seven or eight assorted 
short manuscripts. And they were well 
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traveled. Each one bore several clip 
marks in various places, and some of 
them had been folded at least a dozen 
times, and never twice in the same place, 
while the tops of one or two were 
quite literally yellow with age. How many 
editors had read and rejected these arti- 
close I don’t know, although I could prob- 
ably give a pretty fair estimate by count- 
ing the number of times certain key words 
had been erased and rewritten. By key 
words I mean words which relate the 
manuscript directly to the particular 
trade involved. 

The first impression, to say the least, 
was discouraging, and that attitude was 
maintained as I read the material only to 
find that but one article bore any real re- 
lation to the field in question. And that 
one, the basic idea of which was possible, 
had been handled from the wrong point 
of view—from that of the wholesaler in- 
stead of that of the retailer to whom we 
cater. Then, the story written around 
the idea was surprisingly similar to some- 
thing which had appeared previously in 
one of our direct competitors. 

One other case. A pleasant young 
fellow, to judge from the letter which 
accompanied his manuscript, sent a long 
and important-looking article about some 
system for controlling retailers’ stocks 
of merchandise, a system which was the 
product of his own ingenuity, but which 
had never been tried out in any actual 
store. His scheme was rather hopelessly 
involved, though parts of it seemed of 
real value. He had an interesting style, 
but when the reader put down the manu- 
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script the idea was far from being as clear 
as it should have been. 

That article went back to the author 
with a letter suggesting that he revise it 
into something which would convey a single 
and a very definite impression at the first 
reading. I suggested, too, that it would be 
well for him to change his system a little 
in order to make it more practical. I 
thought he was capable of following my 
suggestions, but now I an beginning to 
doubt it. Either he could not do it, or 
he allowed his interest to stray to some 
other work, for in the four or five months 
which have passed since his article went 
back to him, he has never taken the trouble 
to return the corrected version of it to me. 

Dozens of similar instances could be 
mentioned, but they would only serve to 
emphasize the point that the average 
would-be trade journal writer is unwilling 
to go through his apprenticeship, or to 
go to the slightest trouble to study the 
restrictions and the requirements of any 
one magazine. 

And those two factors—magazine re- 
strictions and requirements, at least in the 
trade field—are generally very definite 
and unchanging. If the writer will only 
learn what they are, he will be able to turn 
out good, solid material which the editor 
will be intensely eager to purchase. Ten 
minutes’ study of the magazine to which 
he intends to contribute will be of mate- 
rial aid to any writer who has a fair sense 
of news values, and will frequently save 
him hours of wasted energy, and bring 
him in return a number of attractive 


checks. 
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Ralph Henry Barbour 


Originator of the School-Athletic Story 


By WivuraM E. Harris 


OT every writer wishing to try his 

hand at fiction can create a new de- 

mand among readers, which he alone may 
satisfy. 

This thought impressed me forcibly 
when, in gathering my material for this 
shop-talk with Ralph Henry Barbour, I 
realized suddenly that it really was he 
who originated the present-day type of 
school-athletic story. He did it, by his 
own confession, just about thirty years 
ago. While he was yet a newspaperman, 
the St. Nicholas magazine accepted a 
yarn called “The Arrival of Jimpson.” 

The mere publication of one short story 
which happened to be told from the 
juvenile angle would never have accom- 
plished what it did, if, by sheer good luck, 
the literary adviser of D. Appleton and 
Company had not read the tale. But 
Ripley Hitchcock had an idea, and he 
asked Mr. Barbour to stretch out Jimp- 
son’s adventures into a full-length juve- 
nile. Today, at the youthful age of sixty, 
Ralph Henry Barbour is still writing for 
the house of Appleton. And what an 
amazing list of titles! In thirty years of 
active writing, Mr. Barbour has com- 
pleted about one hundred and twenty 
books. All but ten of these have been 
juveniles combining in his own special 
manner the atmosphere ;of sport and 
school or college. In addition, he has 
turned out many short stories. It is, per- 
haps, a surprising fact that, having estab- 
lished himself, he has rather consistently 
kept away from this end, however. Mr. 
Barbour states that, while occasionally 
his “shorts” have been serialized in St. 


Nicholas, and in the American Boy, the 
former Youth’s Companion, Boys’ World, 
and Boys’ Life, most of his stories are 
written with the book form primarily in 
mind. In the ordinary sense of the word, 
Mr. Barbour is not a short-story writer. 

I asked Mr. Barbour where he got his 
material. I had in mind a trim, workman- 
like two-page summary of a problem taken 
from an actual schoolboy’s life; it was 
signed with the famous story-teller’s name 
and had beeen shown to me by a repre- 
sentative of the firm which has published 
about fifty of Mr. Barbour’s yarns. 

“Material comes,” he said, “from read- 
ing, hearing, seeing, imagining. Yes, 
known incidents frequently suggest plots 
or portions. I do not use characters 
personally known to me, although I some- 
times borrow the clothes they wear. By 
that I mean such external things as 
manners or speech or peculiarities ; some- 
times I snatch a trait.” 

At this point he confessed he had once 
borrowed from a friend we both knew. 
Apparently he took too much, because the 
the friend recognized the resulting char- 
acter. “One must be careful,” added Mr. 
Barbour. 

I caught here the glint behind the 
author’s words, only a flash, but never- 
theless a queer, prankish, Puck-like good 
humor which I had already noted. I 
think it is a clue to the charm that carries 
his stories down the years, and makes boys 
continue to read them, despite the fact 
that the rules of football have been many 
times changed. Realize, for example, that 


“The Half-Back,” the first story he ever 
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wrote expressly for D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, and now in its thirty-first printing, 
is still his best seller. It is, incidentally, 
the story he drew from the shorter one, 
“The Arrival of Jimpson.” 

Remember also that, although for 
thirty years Mr. Barbour has specialized 
in one form of story-telling, he spent ten 
years of his life against a magnificently 
varied background. He started to write 
short stories and, later, full-length juve- 
niles after he was thirty years of age. 
But his active writing life began when he 
was twenty-one. Born in Cambridge in 
1870, he attended schools in nearby towns. 
Graduating from Highland Military Col- 
lege at Worcester, Mass., he was at first 
destined to become an artist, since both 
his parents were skilled as such. News- 
paper work, however, took hold of the 
young man. In the succeeding ten years 
he moved from Boston to Denver, to Chi- 
cago, to Philadelphia. And he spent 
three years on a ranch, getting mixed up 
in a ten-day fracas in a mining town, 
during which bullets are said to have 
flown. Mr. Barbour insists on the bullets, 
because they explain his capacity as a 
“war correspondent.” 

But, seriously, I think Mr. Barbour has 
managed to retain his popularity with 
nearly three generations of boys simply 
through his wide knowledge of his craft. 
An interviewer in the Publishers’ Weekly 
once commented that Mr. Barbour has al- 
ways written “from the inside out,” as 
concerns his readers. I think that means 
he is first of all a writer, afterwards a 
teller of boys’ stories. In those ten short 
years of newspaper work Mr. Barbour 
was at various times reporter, cartoonist, 
copy-editor, book reviewer, city editor, 
editorial paragrapher, and writer of any 
kind of “short stuff” that might be desired 
to fill out a column. But not only that; 
in addition, under the name of Richard 
Stillman Powell, he wrote verse, short 
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stories, paragraphs, and dialogues for 
Life, Puck, Truth, Judge, Lippincott’s, 
and so on. He is famous today for his 
charm, and perhaps for no other reason 
than that in those earlier years he learned, 
in the only way possible, how to “make” 
anything and everything “interesting.” 

“It seems to me,” said Mr. Barbour, 
“that it is simpler to write realistically 
of boys’ problems than of those of grown- 
ups, since the problems are far less com- 
plex. Whether it is practical to do so is 
another thing.” 

As a concrete illustration, let me cite 
several comments made by Mr. Barbour 
upon “Hunt Holds the Line,” one of his 
own recent, stories. “In writing my yarn,” 
he says, “I changed the situation by hav- 
ing the hero act on his own convictions, 
since it was necessary to make him a more 
sympathetic character.” In the real life 
situation from which Mr. Barbour drew 
his plot, the boy was torn between loyalty 
to his hard-working parents and his coach. 
As he was still immature, both these forces 
tended to dominate him. “I am not a 
reformer,” continued Mr. Barbour, “so 
I have not tried to stress the efforts of 
even faculty members to get Hunt to go 
out for the team at the expense of his 
studies. I would not want to suggest that 
similar incidents are common, although 
success in ahletics is admittedly a power- 
ful factor in drawing students to an insti- 
tution. ‘Hunt Holds the Line’ was writ- 
ten to interest the reader first and fore- 
most, but if he discovers a lack of propor- 
tion in the efforts to induce the hero to 
play football, so much the better.” 

Mr. Barbour believes too much realism 
does not appeal to the reader. “You have 
got to flavor it with idealism.” 

He also recognizes that, either in the 
publishing house or the home, women to 
a great extent intervene beween the 
writer and the boys he is trying to reach. 
But, despite this fact and the interesting 
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one, that Mr. Barbour is said by his pub- 
lishers to receive more fan letters from 
girls than boys, he does not often con- 
sciously shape his stories to interest the 
girl readers. “Save when I set out to 
include girls in my audience,” he says, 
“by putting a girl in my story, as I 
frequently do when writing for a magazine 
like St. Nicholas, I have no thought for 
them.” 

On an average, Mr. Barbour works daily 
from ten to two, turning out about fifteen 
hundred words a morning. It, therefore, 
takes him about six weeks to do a sixty- 
thousand-word story. “However,” he 
added, “this does not include the time 
spent beforehand trying to find out what 
in thunder I am going to write about!” 
He states that it is no exaggeration to say 
that the hardest work comes before the 
actual writing begins, although, strangely 
enough, he is not one of those writers who 
plot the story in advance. On the con- 
trary, he starts out with a general scheme 
and a set of characters. “My goal is in 
sight, but what happens before it is 
reached is largely up to the characters.” 

This method requires necessarily con- 
siderable pruning, especially in the first 
three chapters. “I invariably squander 
a couple of thousand words in getting 
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down to business.” Nevertheless, this is 
the process to which Mr. Barbour has ac- 
customed himself. He uses it five morn- 
ings a week, 

The secret of Mr. Barbour’s perennial 
popularity, however, lies in the attitude 
he has adopted toward his work, despite 
the tremendous professional experience he 
has to draw upon. From material shown 
me both by himself and his publishers, I 
could see that his interest in athletics is 
as keen today as it was thirty years ago. 
“Retain your enthusiasms!” That is one 
of his most important hints to young 
writers. After he himself had written his 
first fifty books, he declared, “If nobody 
buys my stories, I shall write them just 
the same. I like doing it.” But Mr. 
Barbour does not write merely from the 
memories of his own youth. He has been 
able to adapt himself to all the questions 
of professionalism and over-concentra- 
tion in sport which have been worrying 
modern educators. But he surveys these 
enigmas with the same genial sympathy 
that lay behind the writing of “The Half- 
Back” three decades ago. Read the dedi- 
cation of that story; doing so you will 
understand the man. “To Every Ameri- 
can Boy—Who Loves Honest, Manly 
Sport.” 





“Though Joseph Auslander, himself a poet, declares that ‘Poets are born, 
not paid,’ yet it would seem that a few, at least, of the modern verse-makers, 


are coming into their own in reasonable remuneration. 


It is reported that 


Auslander is giving a course in poetry writing at Columbia University and 
that his fall volume of verse was bid for by five publishers, with flattering 
offers of contracts and advance royalties, usually attracted by novels only. 
It is well-known, too, that the fifty dollar de luxe edition of Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s last slim volume of verse was oversubscribed before publication. Now 
comes Frank Swinnerton with the observation that the poets of the present 
day do not conform to the pre-Victorian idea of a long-haired, pallid, and 
effeminate creature, but that a gathering of poets which he attended might 
have been taken for any group of business men!”—Los Angeles Saturday Night. 
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Material Begins at Home 


By Isapex W. Lawrence 


Contrisutor of feature articles and book reviews to the Boston 


Transcript. 


O many folk who drive casually 

through it, the little town of Jaalam 
is an entirely uninteresting New England 
village. To Daniel Chase the very adjec- 
tive is sacrilege. But for us, level fields, 
with hay and mild grains growing de- 
jectedly over them, are merely fields. Its 
houses look as if the grandfathers of the 
present owners had been ambitious but 
over-confident. Its inhabitants, glimpsed 
here and there in dooryards, resemble all 
the New England villagers we have seen 
in the last two hundred miles, and will 
see for another two hundred. How they 
can provide material for a cycle of 
stories, for narrative with genuine action 
in it, above all, for emotion and imagina- 
tion, the threads whereof life weaves the 
many-colored tapestry of passion, is be- 
yond us. Fortunately it is not beyond 
Daniel Chase. 

Writers are divided into two classes. 
The smaller class numbers those who have 
had their work accepted and paid for, 
who sit in the shade and draw checks 
with one hand, airily dictating, like Julius 
Caesar, to their secretaries with the 
other. This class needs little help from 
material things, for their “mind to them 
a kingdom is.” Spencer, Milton, Blake, 
H. G. Wells, Walter de la Mare, Ken- 
neth Grahame, and Barrie could write 
beautiful things if they had been born 
and brought up on a desert island. 

The larger class comprises that vast 
army of humble folk whose fame is yet to 
be, and who travel along the slow and 
dusty highway, plying their typewriters 
by the midnight gas. Most of us in the 
latter class need something to write about. 


The columns of the morning papers may 
prove “plot-boilers” for us, or we may 
prefer history in all its widespread 
pageantry. Slant-eyed China and the 
African jungles, more recently the Span- 
ish America countries, are very conven- 
ient for authors who can travel. But 
some people find drama, like the Little 
Flowers of St. Francis, growing up about 
their feet. 

Jane Austen was a shining example of 
this; Daniel Chase is another. He yearns 
to tell all the world that the best material 
begins at home. Every one cannot dream 
fantastic visions of faery lands forlorn, 
nor yet follow adventure over land and 
sea. But each one of us lives somewhere. 
The very continuity of that life, how- 
ever humble, means birth and love and 
death. If one can see through these 
beauty and humor, he is safe. He can 
write charming novels, even cycles of 
novels, as Daniel Chase intends to do. 
He can make such tales as “The Pines 
of Jaalam,” his recent book, all about 
Lavinia and her nursery (she raised pine 
trees, you remember), and the earlier, 
gentler “Hardy Rye.” He can see the 
succeeding ones following in quiet, in- 
evitable procession, like the seasons them- 
selves, all about his own people, in 
Jaalam, his own beloved town. Like Hey- 
wood’s hero, he “perfectly feeleth, even at 
his fingers’ ends,” the forces of creation 
triumphantly at work right here in a 
New England village. 

“A quiet place, not worth notice, a 
widening in the road, through which to 
hurry? Not in the least! Jaalam is the 
most exciting town in the world. Men 
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have lived here for two centuries and 
imore, weaving the pattern of life, chang- 
ing it, and being changed by it. They 
have worked in the fields and the hills 
and the woods about it; this is their 
Rome, to which they have returned with 
the spoils of their peaceful conquests. 
They have left here for New York State 
and the Ohio lands, for Illinois and Ne- 
braska. For those who stayed behind, 
Jaalam stream was harnessed and sub- 
dued, for their greater glory; the valley, 
now so quiet, once hummed with whining 
saws and thrumming looms. These stages 
have passed now. Ox teams no longer 
lurch homeward through the purple twi- 
lights with swaying and creaking loads 
of hay and wood; the stream has long 
run unhindered over broken dams and 
useless spillways. 

“But the town remains. These older 
dwellers built, and we later comers, in 
some measure, follow their pattern. We 
live in their houses; we till the land they 
cleared and walled; we are shaded by the 
trees of their planting. As did the Sons 
of Israel, we have a land for which we 
did not labor, a city which we built not; 
we eat of the vineyards and the olive 
yards which we planted not. Surrounded, 
as we are, by so much of the past, small 
wonder that we find interest in this town 
of other days, for in it lies much of 
the background and explanation of our 
times.” 

Thus Daniel Chase, when you ask him 
how he got inspiration from his corner 
of the universe. He will add, resplend- 
ently, “That is Jaalam Town, the center 
of the world.” 

Geologists can see ages of glaciers, 
with one glance at a pudding-stone. The 
real writer, he whose urge is so strong 
upon him that he cannot stop writing, 
however expensive the return postage, can 
deduce history, and, therefore, drama and 
literature, from a glimpse at any human 
setting. It is easier, of course, to find 
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ancient history, its allure is so strong, 
the fascination of swords and perukes, 
or, if you must, of homespun, and pewter 
shining by dim firelight. But history 
has been overdone, sweeping as that state- 
ment may seem, because interesting dis- 
coveries have not kept pace with the 
omnivorous authors’ needs. No, what we 
need today is something modern about 
which to write. And we all live in a 
bigger or a smaller Jaalam, had we but 
the gift to perceive its significance. 

Such a gift may be cultivated. Plain 
simplicities and everyday decencies are 
what we want immediately. As a matter 
of fact, they are what the publishers 
want. They are so afraid they will lose 
reality that they get censored searching 
for it. Yet it is all open to our eyes, 
like a fresh field from which the early 
morning mist has risen. 

What is there, in that little ordinary 
town, to give Daniel Chase life-long ma- 


terial? Not just the background of his- 
tory? That is dead. “Against this 
background stands out the present 


Jaalam, the weavers and the eaters of the 
vineyard of today. There are queer reti- 
cences, and queerer confidences here. 
Like the Jaalam lands, in the Jaalam 
folk there are many corners not to be 
pried into, dark and hidden and thick 
grown with horse briar. But there are also 
about its spiritual contours many broad, 
open lands, pleasant and sunny and open 
to the sky. The old families of two cen- 
turies ago still persist and flourish here; 
some have gone uphill, some down, and 
some about odd corners in their travels. 
They are interrelated to a degree that 
craves wary walking by the uninitiate. 
Comment upon a person, mention his 
failings and peculiarities, and you are 
frequently answered, ‘Yes, odd_ stick! 
Sort of first cousin of mine.’ 

“This is embarrassing, though some- 
times it leads to warm friendships. Jaa- 


lam folk have no illusions regarding one 
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another, and they like to talk and won- 
der and guess, to get behind the valiant 
pretenses that make up much of Jaalam 
life. Not an evil trait, many times; one 
wonders how many unrecorded deeds of 
kindness result from it.” 

It is certainly the only possible trait 
for a novelist. If he may give the world 
the stuff of human life, he may store up 
blessings in Heaven, and checks upon 
earth. Think, moreover, of the satisfac- 
tion to oneself. “So the Jaalam folk talk, 
and weigh, and discuss,” explains their 
chronicler, including himself among them, 
“and judge one another and have no il- 
lusions—save the one illusion that we all 
have about ourselves. About us there is 
a zone of silence; we move in a cloak of 
invisibility. This is quite natural and 
right, for we know that each act of 
ours is the product and result of our 
own wisdom, beyond comment or criti- 
cism. But these others, they are so 
childishly unwise and plundering, making 
mistakes so blindly that one is out of 
all patience with them, and itches to 
set them right.” 

It is great fun, writing about one’s 
own. You are weighed down, at first, 
with terror lest people recognize them- 
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selves, and are angry. But you soon 
find they do not. Probably nobody could 
bear to see himself as you see him. The 
humble, if you praise them, would be too 
exalted; the exalted, their bubble blown, 
too cast down. But one need not worry 
about it. Uncle Walt and Little Orphan 
Annie never knew their pictures were “in 
the paper.” Browning’s “Duchess” and 
A. A. Milne’s “Sir Brian,” who kicked 
the villagers into the pond, never knew 
they were immortal. With a very little 
discretion, you may amuse _ yourself 
largely. 

Better yet, you can put down on your 
pages the gentler truths of life and get 
them believed. You may carry forward, 
as does Daniel Chase, Keat’s credo that 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” It is 
not really all you know on earth, or all 
you need to know, but the progress of 
civilization depends on half the world 
trying to get the other half to believe it. 
So does your eventual fame as an author. 
Immortality rests on ideals and a sense 
of humor. If you are even more inter- 
ested in living at the moment, be of good 
cheer. Mr. Chase and his brethren, like 
Joseph Lincoln and Thomas Hardy, 
make a living. 


CATHEDRALS OF THE HEART 


By Josern 


AUSLANDER 


(Awarded first prize in the 15th International 
Poetry Contest for poems about Cathedrals.) 


There are cathedrals builded not of stone, 
Whose dark sonorous grandeur is no part 

Of time or place, but with the bleeding heart 
Bastioned, and buttressed with our blood and bone; 
And neither Chartres nor Rheims nor Avignon 
Can boast so radiant and rich an art 

As this that without benefice or chart 

Raises a roof to the celestial throne. 


Here in the human heart the architect 

Of our anonymous and common cares 
Fashions from daily grief the golden stairs, 
And, scrupulous tear by tear, his hands erect 
A tabernacle whose eternal beams 

Are heavy with the dust of our dead dreams. 
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Tue readers of THe Writer are imvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in THE WRriTeER, or 


making helpful suggestions to writers. 


Letters (not over four 


hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 


and should contain name and address. 
A prize of five dollars will be awarded 


print all letters received. 


We cannot guarantee to 


each month for the best letter published. No letters will be 
returned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


THE COPY-PAPER FILE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Every writer must inevitably work out his own 
system of gathering material. Yet flexibility is 
a basic quality. Moreover, the ordinary business 
filing cases, even in this modern age, are generally 
cumbersome and ill-adapted to small quarters. For 
that reason the copy-paper file sooner or later 
developed for himself by every writer has its 
merits. It is adaptable to nearly every emergency. 

I have used the copy-paper file for several 
years, simply by folding once across the middle 
a single sheet of yellow carbon or copy paper. 
This forms a folder about eight by five and a 
half inches. By simply tearing with a paper- 
cutter additional sheets to fit inside of this, I 
have a perfectly workable loose-leaf file. In each 
folder I can gather data for a separate article; 
or I can use several together for the group of a 
number of distinct ideas. A further advantage 
is that these folders, while large enough for all 
practicable uses, may be filed in any desk drawer. 
Newspaper clippings, quotations, and other data 


RULES LEARNED IN 


Editor, the Forum: 

Contrary to much popular belief, the well- 
written editorial should not be designed for 
destructive criticism. It should have the oppo- 
site aim, for constructive criticism of the crisp, 
balanced, broad-minded type. Criticism of the 
right kind at the right time is the most valuable 
service a newspaper can render. But destructive 
ideas, shaped to the will of one man, can do more 
harm to the paper and the writer’s reputation 
than any other problem which may confront the 
editorial writer. 

The editorial has a threefold purpose. It should 
interpret, clarify, and tell the news of the day. 
An editorial, above all, must not be “dead,” but 
must be confined to current affairs that directly 


may all be gathered in this way. The file can be 
utilized in connection with scenario work for a 
short story or novel. And finally, offering two 
sizes, long or broad, it may be adopted as a means 
of preserving information from the editor. 

The loose-leaf idea, of course, affords a great 
advantage. Single pages may be rapidly shifted 
from cover to cover, or destroyed as their data is 
used or becomes outworn. Again, by writing on 
one side only the notes may easily be rendered 
permanent. There are several ring binders on 
the market of almost similar proportions. A few 
minutes’ work, therefore, converts a purely tempo- 
rary record into one suited to a lifetime of serv- 
ice. And let it be remembered that even a single 
modern filing case takes up more space than sev- 
eral dozen permanent volumes of the humble copy- 
paper file, without the added conveniences of im- 
mediate accessibility and a continuous table of 
contents. 

William Fogg. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


WRITING EDITORIALS 


concern and interest the public which a particular 
paper may command. 

Interpretation of the day’s news does not al- 
ways mean editorial comment on that news. Some 
editorials are written especially to clarify and 
interpret events, without giving an opinion. In- 
tricate political problems, congressional problems, 
and scientific developments are among the sub- 
jects which often call for explanation through 
the editorial pages of the press. 

Every subject is a subject for an editorial. 
My first attempt, which was printed in its entirety, 
was an effort to discourage talking at “talkies.” 
It was written when the “talkie” was just begin- 
ning to assume a really enjoyable form, and when 
the audience had failed to realize that the silver 
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screen was no longer silent. I had just seen 
“Show Boat,” and some one seated near me had 
been good enough to sing all the songs in accom- 
paniment to the music of the screen. I was a 
reporter then on the Richmond (Va.) Times- 
Dispatch. Acceptance of that editorial enthused 
me so much that I began to devote more and 
more time to such writing. 

Keeping well-informed is the biggest job for the 
editorial writer. He must never let himself be lost 
on any events of importance, and, if anything, 
should stay a few days ahead of the news in 
anticipation of what is to happen. 

Writing an editorial is not an accomplishment 
acquired as easily as the habit of writing a news 
story. The editorial writer must keep his view- 
point alive and interesting, and must vary his 
style to avoid the triteness which spoils so many 
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editorial pages. His style, though, must be dis- 
tinct, and his methods of putting a point or an 
idea across must be direct and straightforward. 
A shy editorial writer brands himself at once as 
one afraid to speak, for fear of condemnation. 
There is a real difference between the shy editorial 
and the conservative editorial. This difference is 
the same as the difference in the definitions of 
the two words. 

A good editorial writer is well paid, his weekly 
salary averaging more than that of a good re- 
porter. His work, if he studies it and likes it, 
is not as hard and exacting as reporting. But 
he must know the why of editorials before at- 
tempting to enter the field. 


Richard Powell Carter. 
Danville, Virginia. 


REJECTION SLIPS—DISGUISED BLESSINGS 


Editor, the Forum: 

Permit me to come to the defense of the de- 
spised rejection slip. For I do not feel that it 
is a “personal insult from the editor,” as one 
writer recently called it; neither do I consider it 
just so much trash. Rather, I call it a disguised 
blessing. 

Had a certain well-known juvenile publishing 
house not sent me rejection slip after rejection 
slip before they finally accepted something, I 
firmly believe I would still be writing the same 
low-grade material I wrote then—a story without 
a plot—an article without any special interest— 
an editorial without originality. But because this 
company continued to send those “despised slips,” 
I got busy and raised my standard to meet 
theirs. 

“Some day,” I vowed, “they'll buy from me and 
they'll buy regularly.” To realize that vow I 
studied their papers thoroughly, learned their re- 
quirements, and took additional courses in the art 
of writing. So hard did I work that in less than 


a year my vow had come true. But mark this— 
it did not happen until after I had done my part. 

To this day I thank those rejection slips for 
raising my standard. Yes, and after I realized 
what they had done for me, I even took the 
trouble to thank the editor for sending them! 

As I see it, a rejection slip says, “Something’s 
wrong.” And it’s up to the writer to find out 
what’s wrong. Until he does, he will continue to 
receive the same kind of treatment. It’s his 
business to know what the editor wants and not 
the editor’s business to tell him, at least not until 
said writer has met most of the requirements. 
When he does this, editorial criticism will be given 
gladly. Next, he may expect a check, and rightly, 
for he has done his part. 

Fellow writers, don’t let rejection slips insult 
you! Rather, let them help you to achieve a larger 
measure of success. Then they will be for you, 
too, disguised blessings! 

Norma B. Bright. 
Golden, Colorado. 


RELEVANT IRRELEVANCE 


Editor, the Forum: 

Perhaps one of the commonest reasons for the 
rejection of my earlier stories was because they 
were written according to the rules. In other 
words, they were stereotyped—too literally had I 
accepted the teacher’s dicta. 

It is a bad fault and one which I, in common 
with many beginners, least suspected, owing to 
my eagerness to practice all the rules and thereby 
achieve publication. Instead, as I now see, each 
of my stories was a bald working synopsis; noth- 
ing more! 

Who has not been adjured either to cut out his 
adjectives or adverbs? Or to include nothing 
that does not help the story forward? Or ruth- 
lessly to cut out all padding, alternately termed 
itrelevance? Who has not been startled by the 
cynic’s “Cut out your best bits”? 

But what is padding? Put the question to a 
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dozen writers and you will receive, I feel sure, a 
dozen different answers. You might as well ask 
a dozen artists what art is. To each, art will 
have a different meaning; each will give a slightly 
varying interpretation. Well might a would-be 
author pause and ask himself, what is padding?— 
and pause again before he answers. 

My own method of determining what is padding 
is a simple one. When a doubtful passage calls 
me to a halt, I ask myself two questions: Is it 
relevant? Will it interest? 

The first requires an affirmative; relevance is 
the author’s concern. Nothing should be allowed 
to remain in a story unless related to character- 
ization, theme, or mechanical plot. 

The second is the more difficult to answer; at 
best an author can only hazard a guess—for the 
ultimate decision lies with the reader. 

Relevance and interest are closely connected in 








a story. I have seen a joke of fifteen words ampli- 
fied to a story of fifteen hundred words success- 
fully, because it was leavened with that vital 
quality, interest. 

There is a sound and legitimate use of seeming 
irrelevancies in the portrayal of character. Put- 
ting it crudely, to be told that a man has been 
a cat-burglar, a cowboy, a company promoter, and 
is now a justice of the peace is a legitimate way 
of inducing the reader to think, “Here is a char- 











acter of many parts!” Then there is a further 
use of seeming irrelevancies in mechanical plots. 
Indeed, where would modern detective fiction, with 
its crowding suggestive clues to fog the real one, 
be without such irrelevance? 

Stubborn as it sounds, I am tempted to say that 
irrelevancies — alternately termed padding — are 
often relevant. 

David Phillips. 
London, England. 


A READING CIRCLE HELPS WRITERS 


Editor, the Forum: 

I think that what has helped me most in my 
writing is a literary circle, which.I joined some 
years ago. 

There are about twelve members, and we meet 
once a month at the house of each member, in 
turn. The object is to discuss a certain book we 
have all read in the interval. We each write a 
paper—any length we like—saying just what we 
think of the book. We read these papers aloud. 
Alfterwards there is tea, and general discussion. 

In our choice of books, we cover as wide a field 
as possible—essays, poems, old and new novels, 
even best-sellers are all studied in turn. We 
really do study the books, because, when all the 
papers have been read, there is little of beauty, 
individuality, ugliness, humor, or idiosyncrasy of 
grammar left undiscovered. 

After a time, I became critical of all books I 
read, and idle reading quite lost its charm—which 
is well, as, like many other writers, I cannot find 
time for writing and much reading. I soon be- 
came critical of my own papers; one cannot point 
out the faults of authors without at least attempt- 
ing to profit by their errors; nor write about 


Formulate a definite policy in your press writ- 
ing, whether it be feature stuff, reportorial work, 
or jotting down community briefs. Have a goal 
to work for and a standard of work. Aim for 
worthwhile things to write about—something con- 
structive, worthwhile, and liable to be remembered 
and preserved. Establish a style in your work. 
Put care and thought into it, no matter how lowly 
the things you write about. Improve your style 
steadily and put your own strain of philosophy 
and analysis into it, as far as you can “get by” 
with the editors, and make the original draft just 
as you would like to have it, if you ran the paper. 
Speak your mind—to yourself. Rip into things. 
Have a showdown with the issue you are grappling 
with; put imagination, honesty, courage, fire, liter- 
ary charm into it. Then fire at the editor the 
boiled-down, emasculated stuff you think he wants 
and will publish, and keep your first draft. It 
may become literature later on. 

Don’t lose yourself in the shuffle; always be 
figuring how you can make yourself an editorial, 
journalistic, or literary force, later on. Too many 
reporters and feature writers confine their efforts 
and worth to what the paper will take on. What 


beautiful books without striving to capture a little 
of the beauty oneself. So I judged my own work 
as I judged others’, trying to study it in the same 


spirit. This stood me in good stead when I took 
up writing seriously. I know when my work is 
good. If it is poor, I discard it, or else re-write, 


and revise, and polish it until I am satisfied. I 
have my reward for the extra trouble, for al- 
though really a beginner, editors nearly always 
refrain from editing my work, but take it just as 
it is. 

I think such a literary circle would help other 
aspiring free-lances. It keeps one in touch with 
books one might not choose for oneself. Writing 
the papers is a fine practice, and comparing others’ 
ideas and methods of treatment is very illumi- 
nating. 

Such a club could be started with three or 
four members. It is not at all necessary for them 
to be literary, or clever; a love of books is the 
common tie needed. The other members will cer- 
tainly enjoy the little circle, and the literary 
aspirant will reap much benefit besides. 

May Lawrence. 
Nottingham, England. 


the editors will take on should only be a stepping 
stone, to you, for further and greater literary 
achievement. Don’t make the mistake of burying 
your personality, your ability, your intrinsic pos- 
sibilities, with the publications you work for. ‘They 
are forced to limit themselves. If you force your- 
self to grow by their yardstick you will grow to 
just their size and no bigger. Turn yourself loose 
with your reportorial pencil and typewriter; get 
the stuff out of your system. Rip into things, out 
of the honesty of your heart, and preserve the 
stuff. 

My advice to young writers and all press 
writers, is to just keep going and have your own 
individual goal in writing, as outlined above, 
steadily working toward it and assembling your 
stuff to mull over later, shape up, modify or add 
to, sifting out the best finally, and getting it where 
you can plant it on people’s sitting room tables 
and book shelves. Then, somehow, you'll feel that 
you did a job that was the best you could do, and 
left the record of it behind.—From “New England 
Essays,” a stimulating book of personal experi- 
ences, by E. H. Packard of the Cambridge, Mass. 
Tribune. 
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The Manuscript Market 


Tue information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. A continuous alphabetical directory of periodicals will 
also be found on the inside covers of THe Writer. 


American Boranist—Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind., is interested in in- 
formative articles on horticulture and 
gardening. Results of explorations and 
experiments of a scientific or educational 
nature especially appeal to plant-lovers 
who subscribe to the magazine. Willard 
N. Clute, editor. 


AvutTomoBILE Dicest—22 East Twelfth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio, is a trade paper 
devoted to automotive service in cities 
and towns of 10,000 or less. Ray F. 
Kuns, editor, states that “short shop 
kinks, business or inspirational ‘success’ 
stories interesting this field” are given 
careful consideration. Photographs should 
accompany MSS. Pays on acceptance, 
according to merit; photos extra. 


Current History—229 West 43d St., 
New York, will consider “only articles 
that present objective history of our own 
times” in the political, economic, or cul- 
tural field. Such articles must be of inter- 
national interest. Length limit, 3,000 to 
3,500 words. Pays on publication, at a 
minimum rate of two cents a_ word. 
George W. Ochs Oakes, editor. 


Detective Fiction Weexty — 280 
Broadway, New York, wants crime and 
detective short stories, 3,000 to 7,000 
words; novelettes, 12,000 to 20,000 
words; serials, 40,000 to 65,000 words; 
also crime and detective articles, 3,000 
to 7,000 words. Pays on acceptance, one 
and one-half cents a word. Howard V. 
Bloomfield, editor. 


Every Day Hostess—P. O. Box 834, 
Detroit, Mich., a monthly magazine using 
novel ideas for entertaining, parties, teas, 
etc., particularly desires household arti- 
cles, 500 to 1,000 words, “bringing in the 


use of ice cream in varied attractive 


ways.” Pays one cent a word. Mrs. 
Jessica Hay, editor. 
Tue Exposiror—710 Cazxton Bldg., 


Cleveland, Ohio, wants articles on church 
methods and management, sermons, etc., 
2,000 words in length. Joseph M. Ramsey, 
editor, says “seasonal articles must be re- 
ceived three months prior to the season 
or day concerned.” Payment depends on 
merit of material accepted. MSS. from 
women are not solicited. The circulation 
of this magazine is limited to ministers. 
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Oren Roap ror Bors—130 Newbury St., 
Boston, Mass., needs vigorous stories for 
boys of “teen” age, with plenty of fast 
action, featuring adventure, aviation, 
mystery, sport, or Western’ types. 
Length limit for short stories, 2,000 to 
5,000 words; for serials, 20,000 to 35,000 
words. Taboos “small boy” heroes. Pays 
on acceptance or publication, at a mini- 
mum rate of half a cent a word. Clay- 
ton H. Ernst, editor. 


Partires—300 Howard St., Framingham, 
Mass., uses articles, 1,200 to 1,800 words, 
describing parties and other entertain- 
ments, “particularly new and novel games 
and stunts.” Pays one to two cents a 


word, on acceptance. Dorothy Wright, 
editor. 


Rapex Press—1367 East Sixth St., 
Cleveland, Ohio, prints short stories with 
radio as a theme; also human-interest 
articles regarding radio. Length limit, 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Pays one-half cent 
a word, on acceptance. 


Rupper—9 Murray St., New York, is 
interested in “true stories of yacht and 
motor-boat cruises, navigation, etc.,” 
1,000 to 3,000 words. Articles should be 
illustrated with good photographs. Pays 
one cent a word, on publication. W. F. 
Crosby, editor. 


Saturpay Eventnc Post—Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa., considers “all varieties 
of short stories running up to 8,000 
words in length; serials of all lengths,” 
also articles up to 5,000 words. 


Screen Secrets—Fawcett Publications, 
Inc., Robbinsdale, Minn., needs “inter- 
views, articles, or features about famous 
motion-picture stars abroad or in unusual 
settings.” Novel treatment is always 
given careful consideration. ‘Pays liber- 
ally,” on acceptance. 
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Soutuwest Review—Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas, desires articles 
dealing with the past of the Southwest; 
“poetry and fiction from anywhere inter- 
preting the life of the South or of the 
Southwest”; critical studies of present 
economic and social problems of the 
United States; and poetry about life of 
this locality or by poets of this section 
of the country. Length limit, 2,500 to 
3,000 words. Pays one-third cent a word, 
thirty days after publication. John H. 


McGinnis and Henry Smith, editors. 


Tor-Notcn Macazine—79 Seventh Ave., 
New York, “likes stories about fairly 
young American heroes, who accomplish 
something worth while, after overcoming 
difficulties and obstacles. The stories may 
have a feminine interest, but they mustn’t 
be primarily love stories.” Length limits: 
short stories, 10,000 words; novelettes, 
15,000 words; novels, 25,000 words; and 
serials, 70,000 words. Pays on accept- 
ance, at a minimum rate of one cent a 
word. J. Garrison, Jr., editor. 


TorcuBEaRER—810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., prints “fiction that is wholesome, 
full of action, and appropriate for girls 
in the early ‘teens.’” A special need is 
for stories that feature adventure, ath- 
letics, mystery, and school activities. 
E. B. Chappell, editor, states, “We use 
a great many interviews, particularly 
with prominent women, and are glad to 
have news of girls’ achievements or activ- 
ities; also craft articles and articles deal- 
ing with recreation.” 


TripLex-X—Robbinsdale, Minn., uses de- 
tective mystery stories and those of air 
adventure. Short stories, 3,000 to 7,000 
words; novelettes, up to 15,000 words; 
serials, 45,000 to 60,000 words. Pays 
at a minimum rate of two cents a word, 
on acceptance. 
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War Novets—100 Fifth Ave., New York, 
states Carson W. Mowre, its editor, is 
a “ready market for war air stories of 
the ‘different’ sort. Unusual situations, 
artistry of craftsmanship, unique style 
of telling or tricky endings” are worth 
considering. Pays on acceptance, at a 
minimum rate of one cent and a half 
a word. 


Western Romances—100 Fifth Ave., 
New York, according to Carson W. 
Mowre, editor, is in the market for 
“romantic, adventurous Western stories 
stressing the love element, but not to 
the exclusion of glamorous, fast-moving 
action of the Western range country. 
First person and entirely humorous 
stories are rarely used.” Short stories, 


Prize Offers 


Eaton, Crane & Pixe Company—Pitts- 
field, Mass., will pay for the best (1) love 
letter; for the best (2) “bread-and- 
butter” letter (a letter of appreciation to 
your hostess after a visit); for the best 
(3) farewell letter (a letter to a friend 
who is going away): $250, first prize; 
$150, second prize ; $100, third prize ; $20 
each for the next five prizes; $10 each for 
the next ten prizes; and additional prizes 
of Eaton’s Highland Vellum to the next 
one hundred winners. A special prize of 
$750 will be awarded to the letter judged 
the best of all three types. Full name and 
address must appear on reverse side of 
paper or at bottom of last page. Closing 
date, May 31, 1930. Address Contest 
Editor, Eaton, Crane & Pike Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. Judges will be Ray Long, 
Fannie Hurst, and Emily Post. 


Tue Force —5758 Ellis Ave., Chicago, 
Ill., offers $25 for the best poem in its 
Winter issue, and $50 at the conclusion 


Their 








7,000 words; novelettes, 15,000 words; 
novels, 25,000 words. Payment on ac- 
ceptance, at minimum rate of one and 
one-half cents a word. 


Youtru—917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo., wants fiction, articles, biographical 
sketches, and personal reminiscences 
“dealing with the problems of youth, and 
their solution from a standpoint that con- 
forms to the Christ teachings.” Ernest 
C. Wilson, editor, further states that the 
magazine does not want “preachy” mate- 
rial, but that which “presents the triumph 
of good in a logical and interesting 
manner.” Short stories, 1,500 to 3,500 
words; serials, 10,000 to 20,000 words. 
Pays on acceptance, from one to three 
cents a word. 


and Awards 


of the volume to the poet whose contribu- 
tions to the volume have shown the highest 
sustained merit. 


Lonemans, GREEN & Company—95 Fifth 
Ave., New York, announce the extension 
of their $7,500 Prize Novel Contest to 
April 15, 1930, because no manuscript 
received to date proved worthy of the 
prize. For details, see Aug. 1929, 
WRriTER. 


Motion Picture Cxiasstc — Paramount 
Bldg., 1501 Broadway, New York, offers 
monthly prizes of $20, $10, and $5 for 
the three best letters of 200 to 250 words 
on movie subjects appearing in its 
monthly letter department. Motion Pic- 
ture Magazine, published at the same 
address, offers similar prizes. Address 
Lawrence Reid, Editor, as above. 


Paterson Mornine Cati—Paterson, N. 
J., offers $50 for the best, and $25 for 
the next best, one-act play by a resident 
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of New Jersey. Plays should run from 
fifteen to twenty minutes. Characters and 
scenery should be reduced to the minimum. 
MSS. must bear a nom de plume in sepa- 
rate envelope. Contest closes May Ist. 
Address MSS. to James Gabelle, Literary 
Editor, Paterson Morning Call, Paterson, 
N. J. 


L. C. Smirxe & Corona TypewrirTErs, 
Inc.—1813 New York Life Bldg., 51 
Madison Ave., New York, offers $1,000, 
first prize; $250, second prize; and ten 
prizes of $25 each for the best letter of 
not more than two hundred words, ex- 
plaining why you want a Corona type- 
writer. Letters will be judged according 
to the value and soundness of reasons 
presented for wanting a Corona, rather 
than for literary merit. Letters may be 
typed or hand-written. Contest 
May l. 


closes 


True Story Macazine—Dept. 4C., 1926 
Broadway, New York, offers, until further 
notice, monthly prizes of $2,000, $1,000, 
two of $500, and five of $200 for true 
stories in first person. For particulars, 
address True Story Manuscript Contest, 
as above. 


VeTerans OF ForeiGn Wars—National 
Americanization Headquarters, 32 Union 
Sq., New York, offers prizes valued at 
$100, $50, $25, and $10, for best essays 
on “Why Is Patriotism Considered the 
Basic Principle of Citizenship?”; prizes 
valued at $50, $20, $10, and $5 for best 
essays on “Does the Foreign Language 
Newspaper Influence a Colonization 
against Americanization?”’; and _ prizes 
valued at $10, $10, and $5 for essays on 
“Is National Control the Most Practical 
Plan for Country-Wide Education and 
What Advantages Would Accrue through 
the bill now before Congress creating a 
Cabinet Officer of Education?” Essays 
must not be over 1,000 words, and written 
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by the contestant on one side of the paper 
only. ‘Typed entries will not be accepted. 
Contest closes April 27, 1930. For a 
detailed list of prizes offered, and condi- 
tions of contest, address National Ameri- 
canization Headquarters, 32 Union Sq., 
New York. 

The American Historical Association has 
given the George Louis Beer prize of $250 


to Sidney B. Fay for his “Origins of the 
World War.” 


Bozart announces that the Quatrain Con- 
test for 1929 has been decided as follows: 
$10 in cash, first prize, to Grace Stone 
Coates, Martinsdale, Montana, for “So- 
phistication”; $5 in books, second prize, 
to Colquitt Koepp, Tucson, Arizona, for 
“To Christ in Hell”; and honorable men- 
tion to Stanton A. Coblentz, Marco 
Carson, and Anne Hamilton. 


The $100 prize offered by The Book- 
fellows in memory of George Sterling has 
been won by Glenn Ward Dresbach for 
his work, “Autumn Threnody.” The 
prize was awarded for the best poem pub- 
lished during 1929 in The Step Ladder. 


M. G. Eberhart is the winner of the 
$5,000 prize for the best mystery or de- 
tective story entered in the second Scot- 
land Yard Prize Contest conducted by 
The Crime Club. The prize-winning book 
is “While the Patient Slept.” Mrs. Eber- 
hart’s first novel was published last year 
under the title, “The Patient in Room 
18,” and proved to be a best-seller. 


France has recently bestowed several 
literary awards: The Prix Femina to 
Georges Bernanos, author of “Sous le 
soleil de Satan” and “La Joie”; the Prix 
des Muses to André Chamson for his 
peasant novels; the Prix Noréas to 
Philéas Lebesgue; and the Prix Renaudet 
to Marcel Aymé, who wrote “Brilebois,” 
“Aller et Retour,” “Les Jumeaux du 


Diable,” and “La Table aux Crevés.” 
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The Harmon Foundation has awarded its 
bronze medal for distinguished achieve- 
ment by Negroes in literature to Walter 
White for his two novels, “Fire in the 
Flint” and “Flight.” 


Anna Seghers has received the Kleist 
award for 1929 for her novel, “The Re- 
volt of the Fishermen.” This is one of 
the most important literary prizes be- 
stowed in Germany, A translation will 
be published by Longmans, Green & Co. 
this spring. 


Mrs. Susan D. McKelvey has won the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s 


Centennial medal for her monograph, 
“The Lilac.” 


Miss F. Luena Williams, East Weymouth, 
Mass., has won the $250 prize offered by 
the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards for the best definition of the 
word “home.” The prize-winning defini- 
tion was: “Home is a domestic sanctuary 
—wrought out of desire—built into mem- 
ory—where kindred bonds unite the family 
in sharing labors, leisure, joy, and 
sorrows.” ‘There were over ten thousand 
contestants. 


Ozark Life announces that F. A. Parker, 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas, won the recent 
slogan contest with “Heart Beats of the 
Heart of America.” 


The winner of the annual achievement 
award of $5,000 offered by Pictorial Re- 
view, New York, for the year 1928 is Dr. 
Florence Rena Sabin. Dr. Sabin is on 
the staff of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research. 


Star-Dust announces two autumn poetry 
prizes: first prize, $10, to Henry Har- 
rison, New York City, for “What Greater 
Sorrow”; second prize, $5, to Ruth Eve- 
lyn Henderson, Washington, D. C., for 
“Poet.” 
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U. S. Air Services has made the following 
awards for the best articles published in 
the magazine during 1929: $250 to Hugh 
Amick for his article entitled “Aviation 
Financing and Other Trust Talk”; $150 
to Thomas R. Reed for his editorial en- 
titled “Ocean Flying with the Bunk Taken 
Out”; and $100 to Bradley Jones for his 
article entitled “Love Potions and the 
Allegheny Mountains.” 


The Hymn Society contest notice which 
appeared last month did not contain the 
address of the organization, which is 353 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE—Lenox 
Building, Washington, D. C. Prizes of $100, $50, $20, 
and three of $10 each for outdoor prizes. Consult 
January Prize Offers for details. 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of European 
international history since 1895. Contests close April 
1 of each year. MSS. should be sent to the Secretary 
of the Association. 


AMERICAN POETRY MAGAZINE—Wauwatosa, Wis. 
$15, $10, and $5 for the best poems in each issue. 
Preference given to members of Amer. Lit. Assoc. 


ASSOCIATED CUSTOMER—2118 Graybar Bldg., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. $10 monthly for photo- 
graphs. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY—8 Arlington St., Boston, 
Mass., $100, $50, $25 for college essays; $50, $25, $10 
for high-school essays. Closes April 5, 1930. See 


Dec. 1929, WRITER. 

BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE—36 South State St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Five monthly prizes of $100 each for 
true stories of real experience in 2,000 words. See 


June 1929, WRITER. 


THE BOOKMAKERS—Contest Editor, Box 26, Calla- 


han, Fla. $500 for an Italian sonnet. Closes June 1, 
1930. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 
BOSTON SOC. NATURAL HISTORY—Boston, Mass., 


$60, $50 for best memoirs on Ornithology (1930), on 
General Zoology (1931). Closes Mar. 1 each year. 
See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


BOZART—Box 67, Sta. E., Atlanta, Ga. Cash prize 
of $200 for best poem by a subscriber published dur- 
ing year 1930. $25 for free verse poem printed Sept. 
1929—Aug. 1930, incl. See Nov., 1929, WRITER. 


CHRISTIAN HERALD—419 Fourth Ave., New York. 
$200 for words of an appropriate hymn to commem- 
orate 1900th anniversary of founding of Church and 


Day of Pentecost. Contest open to every one. Closes 
March 31. See Feb. WRITER. 
DORRANCE & CO.—Philadelphia, Pa. $1,000 plus 


book royalties for a novel on prohibition in the U.S. 
Closes June 1, 1930. See July, 1929, WRITER. 











DREYFUSS ART CO., INC.—137 Varick St., N. Y. 
Bonuses of $25, $20, $15, $10, and $5 for the Christ- 
mas, Valentine, Easter, and Every Day sentiments 
selling best during the year following publication. 
Details, March, 1929, WRITER. 


GATEWAY MAGAZINE—6 Hanover Sq., London, W. 
1, England, 5/ (shillings), 2/6 for post-card anecdotes 
of woman’s life. Monthly. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe, Sec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 651 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Applications by Nov. 15. See 
July, 1928, WRITER. 


GYPSY—Times-Star, Cincinnati, O. $100 for best 
lyric; $50 each for best sonnet and free verse pub- 
lished during 1930. See February WRITER. 


HARBOR PRESS—142 East 32nd St., New York. $300 
for best MS. of poetry by poet who has not had any 
work previously published in book form. Address 
Poetry Contest Editor, as above, See February 
WRITER. 


HART SCHAFFNER & MARX ECONOMIC PRIZES— 
Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin, chairman, Univ. of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill. $1,000 and $500 for essays on 
approved economic subjects by residents of U. 8. or 
Can. Closes June 1. $300 and $200 for economic 
essays by under-graduates. Closes July 1. See Dec. 
1929, WRITER. 


HYMN SOCIETY—Miss Caroline B. Parker, 353 Fourth 
Ave., New York. $100 for hymn which “best ex- 
presses the new ideals of international relations and 
of peace through good will, imbued with Christian 
spirit.” Closes May i. See February WRITER. 


INDIANA POETRY MAGAZINE—1500 North Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. $5 quarterly for the best 
poem by a subscriber. 


KALEIDOSCOPE—702 North Vernon St., Dallas, 
Texas. See new statement in January Prize Offers. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. $100 
apiece for short short-stories. See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


LIBERTY WEEKLY—247 Park Ave., New York. 
$1,000 in prizes for best answers to the weekly Mis- 
take Picture. Consult current issue and address P. O. 
Box 480, Grand Central Station, New York. See Oct. 
1929, WRITER. 


LIFE—598 Madison Ave., New York. $500, $250, $100, 
and six of $25 each for “cleverest pieces of writing by 
women of America.” Address Woman's Press Club 
Editor. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY—55 Fifth Ave., 
New York. $7,500 for novel submitted by a new 
writer. Closes April 15. See Aug., 1929, WRITER. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.—55 Fifth Ave. New 
York. $2,000 for a juvenile story. Closes Sept. 30, 
1930. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 


THE O. HENRY MEMORIAL AWARD PRIZE 
STORIES, Volume XII, will take account of stories 
published August, 1929, to June, 1930, inclusive. 
Address Blanche Colton Williams, 605 West 113th 
Street, New York City. See Aug. 1929, WRITER. 


OZARK LIFE—Kingston, Ark. $25, $10, $5 for best 
poems. Consult the current issue. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE—Wolfeboro, N. H. $10, $5, 
$3 monthly, in photographic supplies and books, for 
photographs. Closes last day of month. Write for 
data blanks. 


EDGAR ALLAN POE SOCIETY—640 Fort Washing- 
ton Ave., New York. $100 annually for essays on 


Poe’s works. Closes Apr. 30. See Nov. 1929, WRITER. 
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POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Guarantor’s Prize of $100, Young Poet's 
Prize of $100, John Reed Memorial Prize of $100, 
Friends of American Prize of $100, Midland Authors’ 
Prize of $100 for poems appearing in the magazine 
during the year ending in November of each year. 
See Feb. 1929, WRITER. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—250 Fifth Ave., 


New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
“Kinks that will Help your Car.” See April, 1928, 
WRITER. 


PRINTING INDUSTRY—608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. $5 for each “Trick o’ the Trade” printed. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
traveling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 
See Sept. 1929, WRITER. 


JULIUS ROSENWALD ESSAY CONTEST—71 West 
47th St., New York. $10,000 prize for best explana- 
tion of how “Judaism can, without impairing its in- 
tegrity, best adjust itself to and influence modern 
life.” $1,500 prize open only to college students. 
Contest closes March 31, 1930. Consult January Prize 
Offers. 


SATURDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE—25 West 
45th St., New York. Bi-weekly prize of $15 for the 
best contribution on an assigned subject to the de- 
partment called “The Wits’ Weekly.”” Consult the 
current issue for the subject. 


SCIENCE & INVENTION—381 Fourth Ave. New 
York. $10 for the best shop “wrinkle” each month. 
See July, 1929, WRITER. 

STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., 


Washington, D. C. 


$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. Consult 
January Prize Offers. 

STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10 for best lyric of “not less than eight nor more 
than twenty lines, all lines to be rhymed.” See 
February WRITER. 

STRATFORD MAGAZINE—289 Congress St., Boston, 


Mass. 
months. 


$100 for best poems submitted each four 
See January Prize Offers. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE—1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. Various prizes for “Kitchen Cabinet’ 
recipes. Consult current issue. 


WEDNESDAY CLUB—St. 
poem by resident of St. 
Closes March 15, 1930. 


Louis, Mo. $25 for best 
Louis or St. Louis County. 
Address Mrs. Fred C. Lake, 


Taylor and Westminster, as above. 
WILLIAMSBURG NEWS—977 Broadway, Brooklyn, 
a me $100 for best sonnet, international peace. 


Closes April 1, 1930. See Dec. 1929, WRITER. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—BOBBS—MERRILL 
CO.—$25,000 for best novel of the American city. 
Closes Mar. 15. MSS. to Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 
Meridian St., Indianapolis, Ind. See June WRITER. 


YALE REVIEW—New Haven, Conn. $2,000 for the 
best article on national or international affairs 
printed from autumn, 1929, through summer, 1930. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to Amer. poets 
under thirty who have not previously published a 
volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. See Aug. 1928, WRITER. 

















Book Reviews 


THREE prizes are awarded each month, in accordance with the 


rules printed herewith. 


The first prize for March is awarded for 


the first two reviews by Carl L. Baewmer, of Marquette, Michigan. 


Iron Man. By W. R. Burnett. 
York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 1930. 


New 


“Tron Man” is a modern presentation of 
Samson and Delilah. It is written in the 
same atmosphere as Ernest Hemingway’s 
“Fifty Grand,” but with more scope. At 
least once every two years this story, or 
some variation of it, flows over the sport 
sections into the front pages of our news- 
papers. The material has been begging 
literary presentation for years, and Mr. 
Burnett was surely wise in choosing it for 
his second and better novel. 

The story tells of Coke Mason, once an 
obscure ten-hour-day mechanic’s helper, 
slugging his way through the middle- 
weight division to the championship of 
the world. He is an appealing figure, this 
Iron Man of the ring, without an educa- 
tion, but with a novable naiveté that one 
would more likely find in a boy insulated 
from the sordid contacts of training 
camps and back-stage dressing rooms. 
He loves his friends, but is bewildered by 
their cynical witticisms concerning the 
feminine sex. He loves his wife, a cheap 
little actress, who left him before he had 
gained a reputation in the ring. But on 
the eve of his championship fight, she 
writes him to come to her. They are rec- 
onciled, very much to the chagrin of 
Regan, Coke’s manager. Thereafter Coke 
starts on his downhill slide to oblivion. 

Mr. Burnett’s style is fast and furious, 
as those who have read “Little Caesar” 
will know. He loses no time with the 
weighty detail of description and char- 
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acter analysis: he lets you make your own 
analysis. What concerns Mr. Burnett is 
the acting of his characters. The simple, 
but dramatic action of his people, the 
racy conversation heard in _ training 
camps, speakeasies, gambling “joints,” 
and back-stage dressing rooms, give the 
story a verisimilitude which, to this re- 
viewer, is as good as that found in “Fifty 
Grand.” The fight scenes are especially 
exciting. And throughout the story runs 
the pathetic undertone of a deep mascu- 
line friendship being severed by the ob- 
trusion of a selfish woman. 

Although “Iron Man” is a simple story, 
it has great sociological significance. 


Coronet. By Manuel Komroff. New 
York: Coward-McCann, 1929. 


The thesis of this book is that all aris- 
tocracies are essentially evil, that because 
of this evil they inevitably decay. Mr. 
Komroff presents this thesis in panorama 
of civilization, which begins in Florence 
during the Renaissance and ends in Chi- 
cago during our time. 

The story revolves around a coronet 
and a whip, which are the symbols of the 
aristocracy. In Florence, a_ visiting 
French nobleman, Count de Senlis, con- 
ceives a crown as representing his station; 
likewise a Russian Prince expresses his 
authority through the agent of a silver 
whip. The Count has his coronet de- 
signed by a Florentine goldsmith, and 
takes it home to Senlis, where it causes 
so much jealousy in his family that he 











retires to a monastery, giving orders to 
the monks to bury the crown with him. 

In Senlis, about two hundred years later, 
the town scavenger obtains possession of 
the coronet when he is ordered by the 
monks to disinter the Count, because his 
heirs are in arrears with the rent. The 
coronet finally becomes the property of a 
Senlis jeweler, in whose window it is seen 
and scorned by Napoleon as he passes 
through the town on his way to Paris. 
This is the most dramatic section of the 
story, which is divided into six Books. 
The author chooses the year 1812, and 
the Emperor Napoleon, as examples of 
the aristocracy of power. This depiction 
of the greatest military fiasco in history 
—Napoleon’s campaign in Russia—is 
superb drama quite equal to Victor Hugo. 
Later, when the Russians defeat the 
French, the coronet is purchased for 
General Burin, a Russian landowner who 
is to be made a count. 

The Books dealing with the aristocracy 
of the intellect, and of the arts, contain 
such minor characters as Nietzsche, Bal- 
zac, and Chopin, used in a juxtaposition 
against the whole to emphasize the 
author’s thesis. Of these minor char- 
acters, Chopin is the most illustrative. 
Book Six is an ironical repetition pro- 
jected from the chapter on Florence. A 
Chicago heiress of a millionaire pork 
packer marries the scion of the defunct 
De Senlis family. They have a brilliant 
wedding; and the coronet, which young 
De Senlis snatched from the Russion re- 
volution, resposes in a place of honor. 

The cumulative effect of this rich and 
brilliant story is that individuals struggle 
to gain supremacy over others in all the 
various aspects of their social relations. 
Mr. Komroff’s ingenuity in tying together 
this vast, sprawling narrative in an easy 
sequence of events is nothing short of 
admirable. 











Fansites. By T. F. Powys. New York: 
Viking Press, 1929. 


Reviewed by Edwin Lovern 


These are fables in a modern manner, 
stories that are delightful reading not 
only for their style, but also for their 
half-said comments on the human being 
in his present state of civilization. Where 
early fables gave voices and experiences 
to animals, Powys has developed an argu- 
ment between such objects as a rotten 
skull and a tombstone. Such stories can 
only be classed as fables, fables brought 
up to date, but kept quiet and slow, and 
out of the stream of modern fiction. 
Perhaps Powys needed a vehicle of un- 
common powers for his slightly cynical 
and highly destructive wit, and _ the 
modern short story was found inadequate. 
His wit needed a light, half-humorous, 
slow-moving fiction to give it point. 

He chose the fable, and it seems that 
his choice was excellent, for not only did 
his fiction give point to his wit and style, 
but his wit and style did the same for his 
stories. The material is different and the 
technique is different, but the stories are 
fables just the same. The personification 
is there and the moral, if not always so 
clear, is there also. 

They may not appeal to a large public, 
but there will be few who read them and 
like them who do not remember them. 
They seem to stay in the memory and can 
be retold indefinitely. This quality of 
durability will assure the stories of a 
lasting audience and an appreciative one. 

The simplicity of style, the whimsical- 
ity, and the charm that were so noticeable 
in “Mr. Weston’s Good Wine,” Mr. 
Powys’ more substantial book, are present 
in the “Fables,” although the author has 
not been so generous with them. The style 
seems quieter and more restrained, and 
Powys seems a little older, not quite so 
nimble, but able to pull his story more 
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closely together. The charming paganism 
has been definitely tempered, and love and 
license are rampant no more. It is not 
easy to say if this is good, for “Mr. 
Weston’s Good Wine” was a refreshing 
contribution to contemporary literature 
and morals. But these “Fables” might 
not have held up under a livelier and 
faster-moving style. 

The stories are different from the old 
fables in that they are not so simple and 
direct, and they seldom have clear narra- 
tive. They are not so lucid and so pointed, 
perhaps, but they do not suffer on that 
account. Still, it might be well to point 
out that the best stories, “Mr. Pim and 
the Holy Crumb” and “The Spittoon and 
the Slate,” both have good narratives 
running through them and are decidedly 
pointed. 

Stories such as these might, at an 
earlier date, have been incorporated in a 
country’s folk-lore. Now they are likely 
to be overlooked because of the very qual- 
ities that recommend them most: the slow- 
ness of movement, the quiet wit, the half- 
cynical humor that is still human. The 
“Fables” are only for readers who can 
enjoy such qualities and who have leisure 
for the enjoyment. 


Tue Encuish Novet. By Ford Madox 
Ford. New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1929. 


Reviewed by Estelle Voelker Newsome 


“The English Novel” by Ford Madox 
Ford is a history, an estimate of the novel 
by one who might be expected to know 
most about it, a novelist. So it is no 
pedestrian textbook, to which the student 
applies himself with courage and con- 
science, but an account as alive as one 
of Mr. Ford’s novels, as intimate as an 
autobiography, an overflowing richness of 
information and comment forcibly con- 
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fined to one hundred and fifty pages. 
Brevity here is a consideration, to the 
reader’s exceeding regret, since this is a 
contribution to Lippincott One Hour 
Series. 

The author attempts a picture of the 
English novel and finds that, like all art, 
it is international, that he must “follow 
it from the Rome of Petronius Arbiter to 
the Spain of Lope da Vega, to the Lon- 
don of Defoe and Richardson, to the Paris 
of Diderot, Stendhal, and Flaubert—with 
side glances at the Cockaigne of Thacke- 
ray and Dickens and the Russia of 
Turgenev, Dostoieffsky, and Tchekov— 
and back again to the London of Conrad, 
Henry James, and Stephen Crane.” The 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Ford com- 
pletes this picture is infectious, and the 
reader is consumed with impatience to 
extend his acquaintance with the novel of 
the past. 

For the aspiring writer, the chapters 
upon technique, coming from this master 
craftsman, are invaluable. They are an 
elaboration, memorable and sparkling, of 
“the doctrine of the novelist as Creator 
who should have a Creator’s aloofness, 
rendering the world as he sees it—carry- 
ing the subject remorselessly out to its 
logical conclusion,” of the fact that “the 
novel is that fictive product which does 
not avoid the problems of the day and is 
written with some literary skill,” while 
“the nuvvle is that commercial product 
which Mamma selected for your reading,” 
“a vehicle for preventing the comfortable 
classes’ thinking of unpleasant subjects” 
and “carried on by characters that are six 
feet high and gliding two inches above the 
ground.” 

The short volume presents one with a 
definite pattern of the novel, of its 
history, of its form, with a freshly critical 
estimate of the works which have survived 

from its past, with a living memory of 








its creators. Best of all, one has been 


mentally and emotionally stimulated by 
contact with Mr. Ford’s rare personality, 
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sometimes satiric, sometimes robustly 
chuckling, sometimes whimsical, but al- 
ways picturesque, brilliant, charming. 


Three prizes will be awarded for the three best reviews published each month until 


further notice: 
to Tue Wairer (new or renewal). 


First prize, $10.00. Second prize, $5.00. Third prize, 1 year’s subscription 
The judges reserve the right to withhold the prizes if 


at any time the reviews received do not meet their standards of good writing. 


Select any book published within a year 
on any subject which you have found es- 
pecially helpful or significant. 

Write your review in not more than 400 
words of prose or verse. 

Each review must contain full title of 
book, name of author and publisher, and pub- 
lication date as indicated on copyright page. 

Manuscript must be original (never be- 
fore published), typewritten (manuscripts 
which are not typewritten will not be 


read), and contain reviewer’s full name and 
address. 

Send manuscripts to Book Review Edi- 
tor, 311 College House, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Manuscripts received before the Ist of 
each month will be considered for inclusion 
in the following issue. 

Please keep a carbon copy of your re- 
view and do not send return postage as 
no reviews can be returned, 


Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“I, (George Bernard Shaw) am an Irishman 
(like Goldsmith and Sheridan), born in Dublin on 
the 26th July, 1856. I came to London in 1876. 
I wrote five novels; but nobody would publish 
them. I was equally unsuccessful in my attempts 
to get work as a journalist; no editor would touch 
my articles..... ”* Lerrers or Grorce BernarD 
Suaw to Siegfried Trebitsch. Introduction and 
Comment by Robert Beecher. Plain Talk for 
February. 


“Eva Le Gallienne apparently has had a notion 
of success differing from that predicted for her. 
It is a healthful and satisfying sign of our times 
that today not a single serious lover of the theatre 
fails to pay tribute to that notion. She has given 
the American theatre new meaning and new life; 
she has proved that it can be taken out of the 
heavily travelled rut of commercial utility and 
personal aggrandizement and can be placed in the 
richer and deeper field of cultural development.” 
A Reset rrom Broapway. Rose C. Feld. North 
American Review for February. 


“Literature is the Heart of the World, winged 
with all its joys and sorrows, with all the dreams 
and hopes of men, with their despair and wrath, 
with their reverence before the beauty of nature, 
their fears in the face of her mysteries. This 
heart throbs violently and eternally with the thirst 
of self-knowledge, as though in it all those sub- 
stances and forces of nature that have created the 
human personality as the highest expression of 
their complexity and wisdom aspired to clarify 
the meaning and aim of life.” On Lrrerarvre. 
Maxim Gorky. Translated by S. S. Koteliansky. 
Golden Book for February. 


“Rousseau is commonly accounted the most in- 
fluential writer of the past two hundred years. 
Lord Acton, indeed, is reported to have said, with 
a touch of exaggeration, that ‘Rousseau produced 
more effect with his pen than Aristotle or Cicero 
or Saint Augustine or Saint Thomas Aquinas or 
any other man who ever lived.’ At all events, this 
saying needs to be interpreted in the light of the 
saying of Madame de Staél that ‘Rousseau in- 
vented nothing but set everything on fire.” Wat 
I Bevieve. Rousseau and Religion. Irving Bab- 
bitt. The Forum for February. 


“It was inevitable that such a periodical as “The 
Colophon, A Book Collector’s Quarterly,’ should 
at last make its appearance in answer to the grow- 
ing demands of America’s book-collecting public, 
who have been, it would seem, sadly neglected 
along this line.” Orn Book Cotumyn. Elizabeth 
Wade White, Junior League Magazine for 
February. 


“Good talking animal stories are few and far 
between. The dozens of imitators of Peter Rabbit 
and Benjamin Bunny lack the charm and literary 
value of the original stories.’ Booxs ror Boys 
anv Girts. Alice Dalgliesh. The Parents’ Maga- 
zine for February. 


“Zona Gale’s new novel, ‘Borgia,’ is short and 
contains more cerebration than more novels three 
times its length. Zona Gale, Thornton Wilder, 
and W. B. Trites seem to be the only modern 
novelists who consider space and time. The vast 
majority of works of fiction read as though they 
had never been revised.” As I Lixe Ir. William 
Lyons Phelps. Scribner’s for February. 
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